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THE WHITE OR BARN OWL. 


[White or Barn Owl.) 


Tut most common observer cannot fail to remark that 
there is avery considerable affinity between the falcon 
(falco) and owl (striz). genus of birds, Owls may 
indeed be regarded as a sort of nocturnal hawks; dif- 
fering from, them, as Linneus remarked, much in the 
same way that the moth differs from the butterfly. 
Ornithologists enumerate eighty species of owls; but 
they admit that the number actually known is less 
numerous; the same bird, under a changed aspect, 
having in some instances been set down as a distinct 
species... The following may be stated as the charac- 
teristics in which they all agree.. .The bill is crooked, 
as in. the falcons,.but is not usually furnished with a 
cere; the nostrils are oblong, and covered with bristly 
feathers; the-head is large, and so are the eyes and 
the openings of the ears; the tongue is divided; the 
toes are placed. three before aud one behind, the exterior 
toé capable of being occasionally bent backward ; the 
exterior. edge of one; or more of the greater quills is 
Serrated in’ most of the species. ‘There are a few species 
which can ‘seein ‘the daytime, and are in the habit of 
then taking their prey; but owls are generally nocturnal 
birds, most of them seeking their prey by night, or 
rather in the twilight, at which time, or in the grey of 
the morning, they appear to distinguish objects best. 
Vox. IV, 





There is no evidencé that they can see when the night 
is very dark ; the time, therefore, allowed them to hunt 
for prey is very limited, except on moonlight or other 
favourable nights, when they may be observed to seek 
their prey from night to morning. Limited as their 
time of providing for their wants usually fs, they enjoy 
advantages which enable them to receive an adequate 
provision in a comparatively short time. ’ In the hour 
when ‘the Owls seek their prey, the small animals and 
birds on which they feed are disabled from taking 
proper care of their own safety by flight or concealment, 
in consequence of that very want of full light which 
gives to the owl its perfect vision; and besides this, the 
quill-feathers of owls are in general so light and downy, 
and their flight is consequently attended with so little 
noise, that the objects of their pursuit have almost as 
little warning of their approach through the ‘sense of 
hearing as through that of sight. Some owls, tha: are 
not properly qualified for it, venture abroad in the day- 
time, particularly in the winter and during the breeding 
season, and may then be seen followed and surrounded 
by small birds, who seem aware of the disadvantage 
under which their enemy then appears, and although 
they will not venture to attack him, seldom let slip so 
favourable an opportunity of insulting and abusing him 
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with impunity. It is observed that owls, as well as 
falcons, bring up the indigestible part of their food, 
such as hair, feathers, bones,. &c.,at intervals, in the 
form of large round pellets or balls, which are to be 
uund everywhere in the neighbourhood of their retreats. 

The beautiful species represented in our wood-cut is 
the common white or barn owl, technically called by 
some naturalists striz flammea, and by others aluco 
fiammea, the former, however, being the most general 
denomination. Its usual weight is eleven ‘ounces, 
length between thirteen and fourteen inches, and 
breadth across the extended wings three feet. The 
downy softness and remarkable elegance of the plu- 
mage of this owl are entitled to more admiration than 
they seem to have obtained. Superstition on the one 
hand, and the commonness of the bird on the other, 
seem to have prevented the beauty of the white owl 
from being duly appreciated. We shall not minutely 
describe the appearance of so common a bird; but may 
observe that the plumage is generally of a reddish- 
yellow colour with grey variegations, having black and 
white spots down the shafts of the feathers, and the 
breast and belly white, sometimes yellowish, and oeca- 
sionally marked by a few blackish or dusky spots. 
The bill is straight to near the tip, instead of being 
arched from base to point as in the other species. The 
large eyes, the irides of which vary from nearly black to 
yellow, are surrounded by a large circle of soft white 
feathets }- but the ruff is edged by a rufous or chestnut 
verge intermixed with white. The legs are feathered 
to the toes, which are covered with fine hair. 

This species, with some variation from climate, is 
very extensively diffused over the world. It is well 
known ip different parts of Asia, and in both North 
and South America: Le Vaillant says it is common at 
ie Cape of Good Hope, where it is necessitated to 
make its nest among the rocks from the want of barns 
and other old buildings, which it naturally prefers. 
‘The Dutch colonists call it doodvogel, or “ bird of death.” 
It is frequent in most parts of Europe, and is perhaps 
nowhere more common than in this country, where its 
habits are well known to the farmer, whose barns fur- 
nish it with food. 

The white owls chiefly live upon mice, which they 
swallow whole; but they will often destroy young 
birds. Mr. White, the author of the ‘ Natural History 
of Selborne,’ mentions a pair, which infested a dove- 
house, and made great havoc among the young pigeons. 
This owl] breeds in hollow trees, near.farm-houses, and 
frequently in barns, or under the eaves of a church ‘or 
other old building. It does not make any regular nest, 
but lays three or four eggs upon some woolly or downy 
substance placed in a very slovenly manner. It should 
be observed that these birds remain in barns, hay- 
lofts, and other out-houses during the greater part of 
the year, but take to the eaves of churches, holes in 
lofty buildings, and the hollows of trees, in the breeding 
season. They are almost exclusively found in inha- 
hited districts, and their utility in clearing barns of 
mice renders their presence welcome to the farmer. 
During the time the young are in the nest, the male 
and female sally out alternately in quest of food, make 
their circuit, and beat the fields over like a setting-dog, 
often dropping down suddenly upon their prey in the 
grass or corn. Mr. White observed that they usually 
returned to the nest once in about five minutes. When 
they have no progeny to attend to, they remain abroad 
until they have satisfied their appetite, or are no longer 
able to see distinctly. In returning to the nest with 
prey they carry it in their claws; but they usually 
alight on-the roof, and shift it to their bill. that they 
may have the assistance of their talons in getting to 
the nest under the eaves. This piece of address was 
first noticed by Mr. White of Selborne. 
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observer says, “‘ White owls seem not (but in this | 
am not positive) to hoot at all; all that clamorous 
haoting appears to me to come from the wood kinds, 
The white owl does indeed snore and hiss in a tre. 
mendous manner, and these menaces will answer the 
intention of intimidating ; for I have known a whole 
village up in arms on such an occasion, imagining the 
churchyard to be full of goblins and spectres. White 
owls also often scream horribly as they fly along ; from 
this screaming probably arose the common people's 
imaginary species of screech owl, which they super- 
stitiously think attends the windows of dying persons.” 
On this authority it has been stated in all subsequent 
accounts that this owl does not hoot ; but Sir William 
Jardine, in a note to his edition of White’s book, asserts 
that the white owl does hoot; that he has shot several 
of them in the very fact, and that at night, when not 
alarmed, hooting is their general cry. 

White owls become exceedingly tame when taken 
young ; but they will not bear confinement if they have 


| attained their full growth in a state of freedom: it is 


also difficult to support them in a state of confinement 
on account of their continual demand for fresh mice; 
whereas the young of the brown owl will eat indiffer- 
ently everything that is brought to them; snails, rats, 
kittens, puppies, or any kind of carrion or offal. 

Inoffensive to man as these birds usually are, it is 
by no meaus safe to meddle with their young, to wich, 
in common with other owls, they manifest a strong 
degree of attachment. Instances are on record of their 
inflicting serious injuries even on persons whom they 
suspected of evil intentions against their young. For 
an illustration of this we may turn to the ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine,’ among the news of which, for 1765, we 
find the following :—“‘ A carpenter passing through a 
field near Gloucester was attacked by an owl that had 
a nest of young ones in a tree near the path. The ow! 
flew at his head, and the man striking at it with a 
tool which he had in his hand, missed his blow, upon 
which the owl repeated the attack, and, with her talons 
fastened on his face, tore out one of his eyes, and 
scratched him in the most shocking manner.” 

The same publication records an incident somewhat 
similar to this in 1769 :—* A labouring man, returning 
from Stratford to Birmingham, picked up a young owl 
in the pathway, which the old one perceiving, imme- 
diately flew at the poor man, and struck him with such 
violencé as to deprive him of the sight of one eye.” 
After, this, it behoyes those who value their eyes to be 
exceedingly cautious in their dealings with young owls. 

It is observed that in some years owls are much 
more abundant than in others. An intelligent corre- 
spondent of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ in 1792 
remarks, that owls were so remarkably abundant in 
the years 1789 and 1790 as to occasion a scarcity of 
pigeons, few doye-cotes in the south of England 
escaping their ravages; and what was more singular, 
they hooted much during broad day. It is a pity the 
writer did not mention the species ; it must, however, 
have been one of the migratory owls, which happened 
to arrive that year in greater numbers than usual. 
The fact of owls devouring pigeons has already been 
mentioned ; and it seems in general that their range of 
food is less limited than is commonly supposéd. The 
writer of the able article ‘ Ornithology,’ in Brewster's 
‘ Encyclopedia,’ relates the following anecdote of an 
individual of the species we have now under considera- 
tion: “ A gentleman who resides in Yorkshire, and who 
is yery conversant in ornithology, having observed the 
scales of fishes in the nest of a pair of this species m 
the neighbourhood of a lake, was induced, one moon- 
shiny night, to watch their motions, when he was 
agreeably surprised to see one of them plunge into the 
water and seize a perch, which it bore to its nest.” 
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Frequenting, as owls do, retired and gloomy places, 


and seeming to give a preference to the vicinity of 


churches and cemeteries, from whence they send forth 
their doleful and lugubrious notes, “ making night 
hideous,” it is not very surprising that owls should be 
considered by the ignorant and superstitious as birds 
of ill omen, foreboding calamity or death to him who 
hears them, A person who hears, in the deep silence 
and stillness of the night, their notes brought to his 
ear from some distant solitudé, will readily understand 
the strong effect which the sound with its association 
is calculated to produce upon weak imaginations, and 
will not wonder at the character which has in all 
ages been assigned to this well-dis and useful 
bird. The superstition is by no meaiis peculiar to 
any one time or country, The Romans viewed the 
bird and its note with equal detestation and dread, 
and it was deemed a woful event for a city if an ow! 
happened to show there its broad honést face. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, the capital of the world underwent 
a solemn lustration in consequence of an owl having 
happened to stray‘ into the Capitol, Butler thus 
alludes to this cireumstance :— 
“ The Ronian Senate, when within 

The city walls a owl was seen, 

Did cause their clergy with lustrations 

(Our synod calls humiliations) 

The round-faced prodigy t’ avert 

From doing town and country hurt.” 
Alexander Ross,—the same worthy whom Butler has 
immortalized in the famous rhyme,— 


“ There was an ancient sage philosopher 
Who had read Alexander Ross over—” 


this person in one of his wotks collects from old 
authors a number of instances in which the owl had 
civen historical presages of evil, and concludes the 
account with the following .“‘ modern instance :”— 
“About twenty years ago, [ did observe that, in the 
house where I lodged, an ow! groaning in the window 
presaged the death of two eminent persons who died 
shortly after.” ‘The truth is, that Alexander, or any 
one Who might think it worth while, might collect a 
choice assortment of omens from birds drawn from the 
best old authors. On this subject Macaulay remarks : 
—* Suetonius, whé took into his head to relate all the 
prodigies that preceded the deaths of his twelve Caesars, 
uever misse’ an» opportunity so favourable of doing 
justice to the prophetical character of some one bird or 
other. It is surprising that Tacitus should have given 
in to the same folly.” Every reader will recollect a 
multitude of allusions in prose and verse to the ominous 
character of thts unfortunate bird. Brand informs us 
that it was formerly a rural ctistom to hunt owls and 
squirrels on @hristrnas Day. This information is given 
ina note té the following lines of an old Scottish 
Christmas carol, which he has reprinted at length :— 


“ The wenches with their wassel-bowles 
About the streets are singing, 
The boyes are cortie to catch the owles, 
The wild mare in is bringing.” 


It would seem that in this country not only has the 
note of the owl been considered ominous of death and 
evil, but has also been deemed a prognostic of the 
weather. Willsford, in his ‘ Nature’s Secrets,’ says :— 
“Owls whooping after sunset, and in the night, fore- 
shaws a fair day to ensue; but if she names herself in 
French (Huette), expect then fickle and unconstant 
Weather, but most usually rain.* 

Among the ancients the Athenians alone seem to 
have been exempt from the popular prejudice against 
the owl: they regarded, it with esteem and veneration 
a the favourite bird of Minerva, and a symbol of 
Wisdom, Some writers say, beautifully. if not truly, 
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that the owl became the symbol of wisdom from its 
property of seeing in the dark. We are not aware 
that these poor birds have, in the present times, any, 
other patrons than the Calmuc Tartars, who look upon 
it as a erime-to kill one of them, from their being con- 
sidered the harbingers of good or bad fortune, accord- 
ingly as they fly to the right or to the left. 





Cormorants.—Mr. H. Debord, of North Blyth, some 
time ago brought two young cormorants from the Farn 
Islands, which he succeeded in domesticating. They soon 
learned to fish for themselves, and when satisfied would 
amuse themselves in quitting and retaking their prey. They 
sometimes remained for a whole day on board of those 
ships where they were kindly treated, and when they sailed, 
would accompany their friends to sea for a few miles. 
These birds were very familiar, but would not submit to 
be teased. When shot at; they always flew to the first 
person they saw, belonging to their owner's family, for pro- 
tection. Mr, Debord painted their heads white, in order 
to distinguish them from the wild ones, with whom they 
frequently associated. Notwithstanding this precaution, 
they were successively shot by some idle persons, incapable 
of appreciating the value of so curious an experiment on 
this solitary species, which the ingenious Chinese have 
rendered so useful.— Historical and Descriptive View of 
Northumberland, 


The Queen's Boots—The small but ancient village of 
Ketton, in Rutlandshire, was the property of Richard de 
Huimet as early as the reign of King Stephen, from whom 
it came by several hands to the Harringtons, and then to 
the Noels, being now the property of the heir of the Gains- 
borough estates. Its tenure is by knight's service; and it 
is a curious fact that the sheriffs of the county collect 
annually a rent of 2s. from the inhabitants, pro ocreis 
reginc, which can be only translated, “ for the queen's 
boots.” This may, perhaps, have been sufficient in early 
times to have supplied the queen with boots for a year, 
though now it would scarcely furnish wax and ends, even 
if queens were to make their own boots, according to the 
fashion of the day.—Beauties of England and Wales, 1813. 


Process for tempering Steel Instrumenis.—A corre- 
spondent (Mr. Cesar Colclough, of Tintern Abbey) has 
given us the following account of a process by which steel 
may be tempered so as to retain its maximum of tenacity. 
This object, which will be of much importance to many of 
our readers, is attained without bringing the instrument 
subjected to the process into immediate contact with fire, 
air, or water. Our correspondent speaks with a particular 
reference to drills for piercing glass, gray cast-iron, por- 
celain, &c., probably on account of the greater importance 
of a well-tempered instrument in such employment; but it 
is evident that the process is equally applicable to every 
instrument in which a good temper is of particular import- 
atice, Whether 4 tool or an instrument of common use, as a 
razor or a knife, The following is the process :—Prepare 
Park’s fusible alloy by melting in an iron ladle, with a little 
resin, five parts of bismuth, three of lead, and two of tin. 
Make a tube of wrought iron, with a welded bottom anda 
well-fitted ‘iron stopper: the pipe of a broken key will do 
yery well for small articles; and for larger, an old gun- 
barrel,’ with the touch-hole and breech welded, will in most 
instances answer. Then fill this tube with the above alloy, 
and introduce therein the instrument to be tempered, and 
put in the stopper, which should be somewhat tapering, so 
as to enter the alloy and. keep the instrument below the 
surface: of course the tube will be only so far filled with 
the alloy as tq allow room for the dilatation of the metal, 
without the displacement of the stopper.- Then bring the 
whole to a bright red heat, and afterwards plunge it into 
cold water. Take out the stopper and reverse the tube in 
boiling water, when its contents will fall out and the opera- 
tion is completed. If it be a drill which has been subjected 
to this process, it will cut glass, and preserve its sharpness 
during many repeated trials if kept moist with oil of tur- 


pentine, 
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Tuis scene, ere now so desolate and degraded, was 
once the great centre of all the business, power, and 
splendour of Rome. Here, as long as the Romans 
were a free people, all the affairs of the state were de- 
bated in a most public manner, and from the rostra, 
elevated in the midst of the square, and with their eyes 
fixed on the capitol, which immediately faced them, and 
which was suited to fill their minds with patriotism, 
whilst the Tarpeian rock reminded them of the fate 
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reserved for treason or corruption,—the noblest of 
orators “ wielded at will the fierce democracy,” or filled 
the souls of gathered thousands with one object, one 
wish, one passion—the freedom and glory of the 
Roman race ;—a freedom which would have been more 


enduring had the glory been less. 
“ Yes ; in yon field below, 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 
The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes, burns with Cicero !” 
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“The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood : 
Here a proud people’s passions were exhaled, 
From the first hour of empire in the’ bud, 

To that when further worlds to conquer fail’d ; 

But long before had Freedom's face been veil'd, 

And Anarchy assumed her attributes ; 

Till every lawless soldier who assail'd 

Trod on the trembling senate’s slavish mutes, 
Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes *.’ 


Here the orators of the people brought their accusa- 
tions against pablic men, or pronounced the eulogies 
of such as had died for their country, and here also 
were exhibited the bleeding ‘heads or ‘lifeless. bodies of 
traitors; or (as it but too often happened) of men 
unjustly deemed so by an overbearing faction. 

The Forum was the court of:justice, and in the 
homely days of the early Republic ciyil and criminal 
causes were tried and decided by simple laws, in the 
open air, or in very plain’ sheds built in this square. 
The humble schools for the republican children. (for 
these old Romans’ had*places of ‘public instruction for 
even the poor people) stood round the Forum, and 
seem td have been intermixed with ‘shops, shambles, 
stalls, lowly temples,-and altars. It was as she used 
to cross the Forum, day, by day, in her way to and 
from school, that the innocent young Virginia, a maiden 
of plebeian rank” but extraordinary beauty, unhappily 
attracted the notice of the lustful and tyrannical.De- 
cemviry Appius Claudius, who sat there on the tribunal, 
surrounded by lictors to administer the laws which he 
himself outfaged. It was here, as she was on her 
way to’ school, that Appius had her seized. Livy says, 
“ As Virginia came into the Forum, (for the schools of 
learning’ were held there in.sheds;) a dependent and 
minister of the Decemvir's lust laid his hands on her, 


and ‘affirming ‘ that she was a slave, and born of a 
woman’ who was ‘his slave,’ ordered her to follow him, 
threatening, in case of refusal, to drag her away by 
force.” 

This fearful tragedy, with a sort of dramatic unity, 


was ended “where it began. When the honest cen- 
turion Virginius, informed of the disgrace hanging over 
the head“of his*daughter, quitted the army with which 
he was fighting for his country, and came to Rome, he 
appeared’ in the Forum to plead for his child;-and 
when he and Icilius,a young man to whom,Virginia 
was betrothed, had both pleaded’in vain, it was here he 
slew her.» According to-Livy— 

“ Virginius, seeing no prospect of assistance from 
any quarter, said, ‘ Appius, I-entreat you first to make 
allowance for a father’s grief, if I have made use of too 
harsh expressions towards you; and next . allow me 
here, in thé presence of the maiden, to inquire of her 
nurse the truth of this affair; that if I have been falsely. 
called her father, I may departhence with ‘the’ more” 
resignation.’ Permission’ being granted, he drew the 
maiden and her nurse aside to ‘the sheds, near. the 
temple of Cloacina, then called the new ‘sheds, and, 
there, snatching a knife from a butcher, plunged it into 
his daughter's breast; with these words: ‘ In. this 
manner, «my: sweet child,—the only one in my power,— 
do I secure. your liberty’ And then, looking back on 
Appius, ‘“* With this blood, Appius,’ said he, ‘I devote, 
thee and thine head to perdition !” « bbs 

This fearful scene’ led to a: general rising of..the 
commons and people of Rome against the nobles. . The 
tyrannical offices of the Decemvirs were abolished ;— 
the power of the aristocracy, which had been great out 
of all proportion, was abridged, and a check put upon 
their cruelty, arrogance, and insolence. In vain did 
Caius Claudius, a most noble and virtuous Roman, and 


the uncle of Appius, appear in the Forum, dressed in } 


deep mourning, and surrounded by his relatives and 


* Childe Harold, canto iv, 
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dependents, to supplicate that the Claudian family, 
which had rendered many services to the state, might 
not be degraded by chains and imprisonment, and to 
implore pardon or protection of every individual citizen 
he met with in behalf of his nephew. The fate of 
the criminal-Appius was sealed by men of unbending 
minds, and, to escape a public execution, he put an end 
to his own life in prison. His example was followed by 
Spurius Oppius, the most unpopular of his colleagues, 
and the-rest, of the Decemvirs went into exile, leaving 
their estates ta be confiscated. Marcus Claudius, the 
vile. pander who had claimed the fair Roman as his 
Slave, was condemned to die, but this sentence was 
mitigated, and he also went into a dishonoured, wretched 
exile at Tibur (now Tivoli). ‘“ And thus the shade of 
Virginia, whose cause was best supported after her 
death, having roamed through so many families in 
quest of vengeance, rested in peace, none of the guilty 
being left unpunished *.” 

We have alluded to these incidents as they throw 
some light on the plain, homely state of the Forum in 
the earlier ages of the Roman republic, when stately 
edifices and the pomps and beauties of architecture and 
sculpture were unknown, To narrate all the great 
events of which this spacious area was the scene would 
be in a manner to write the history of Rome. Virgil, 
in speaking of this site in the days of Evander, who 
is supposed to have flourished some centuries before 
Romulus, says that then the flocks of sheep used to 
wander and cows: low on the Roman Forum. If this 
were the case, it could only have been in certain seasons, 
for placed low, between hills, it received the rain and 
other waters from the higher grounds and the ravines 
or.gulleys that cut the hills, and must have been a 
complete swamp during a good part of the year. 
Indeed, as Sir William Gell shows in his recent learned 
and laborious work on the ‘ Topography of Rome and 
its Neighbourhood,’ the spot which afierwards became 
the Forum, as well as all the low ground on the side of 
the Circus Maximus or Coliseum was a marshi in the 
time of, Romulus, and these two marshes served as a 
military defence to the Palatine, on which single hill 
then stood the whole of the city. If these bogs added 
to the strength of infant Rome, they must also have 
made the place’a very unhealthy residence. As the city 
expanded, and enclosed other hills, and more and more 
rooth was required, the Forum was artificially drained. 
Sir William Gell says,—‘‘ The Forum must always 
have remained a marsh had not a subterranean channel 
been constructed, which carried off the stagnant waters 
by the Cloaca Maxima to the Tyber+.” These cloaca, 
or sewers, which were works of magnitude and 
utility, as may still be seen by the almost perfect 
remains of them, were built under the first Tarquinian 
king. by a number of Etrurians whom he brought to 
Rome -for the purpose. The increase of cleanliness 
and salubrity they gave rise to must have been pro- 
digious, and. they continued to be serviceable for many 
centuries. In the time of the kingdom and republic, 
regular officers were appointed to the charge of them ; 
under.the emperors, contractors engaged to keep them 
in order. for a fixed annual sum. Of all the capital 
cities of Europe, though neither of them reached per- 


‘fection.in this essential, ancient Rome and modern 


London are probably those which have paid most at- 
tention to drainage, and made the costliest works for 
that most essential object. 

The same king, who is commonly called Tarquinius 
Priscus, was the first to assign lots of ground for build- 
ing to the Roman people round the Forum, where 
sheds, lowly porticos, and shops were soon erected, 


* Livy, book iii. 
+ Topography, vol. ii., p. 202, 
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This was.about five centuries and a half before Christ, 
As the conquests of the Romans extended and the 
population of the city increased, the Forum became 
more and more thronged under the Republic; but 
100 or more years after Tarquinius (when the tragedy 
of Virginia took place) the square was still in a very 
primitive condition, as we have shown; and the Forum 
does not appear to have gained much more a century 
after the latter event, or about 360 years before the 
Christian era, when a lake or chasm called Lacus 
Curtius suddenly opened in the midst of it, and would 
not close again (so goes the legend) until the most 
precious object the city contained was thrown into it 
to pacify the angry gods. The story cf the gallant, 
self-devoted Roman knight,—the young and beautiful 
Marcus Curtius,—who, after casting his eyes to the 
temples of the gods within view of the Forum, and to 
the sacred walls of the Capitol, galloped his horse into 
the chasm and perished there for his country’s good, 
was too marvellous even for the large faith of old 
Livy,—and yet it conveys so noble an example of 
patriotism that we are sorry we cannot believe it. 
Perhaps, however, it was an embellished and poetized 
relation of some real event, in which the heroism or 
disinterestedness of a Roman knight conferred a great 
and lasting benefit on his countrymen. An earthquake 
or a tremendous rush of water may have made a rent 
that would require an immense outlay to fill it up, and 
this outlay may have been made, to his own ruin, by 
one noble citizen. Or if we suppose that some such 
calamity had in part thrown open and in part blocked 
up the Cloaca Maxima, which runs under the middle of 
the Forum, and that Curtius had it repaired at his 
own expense, although, to be able to do so, he was 
obliged to sacrifice even his horse, his best armour and 
gorgeous accoutrements, and utterly ruin his fortunes, 
and perhaps die while superintending the work, the 
narrative becomes less grandiose and romantic, but still 
conveys a glorious deed, while it gains infinitely on the 
side of credibility, as few people now-a-days will lend 
any belief to the responses of augurs and soothsayers, 
or to any part of the story as literally told by the old 
Roman chroniclers. In this natural way, even the 
labours of Hercules and the exploits of Theseus may 
be traced down to some real and natural deeds, which, 
as they had greatly benefited mankind, were in the first 
instance magnified by gratitude in oral tradition, then 
made supernatural by priests, and finally etherealized 
by annalists and poets. 

During the Republic, in the absence of those vast and 
splendid theatres and amphitheatres where the em- 
perors afterwards amused that people whom they 
enslaved, the players and gladiators exhibited in the 
Forum. In the later years of the Commonwealth a 
great number of temples, military columns, and rostra 
datted the space; but these, for the most part, gave 
way to more splendid edifices and objects which were 
erected during the empire, when the soul of liberty that 
had animated the place and the virtues which could 
cast a charm on lowly walls had for ever taken their 
departure. We do not eulogize the factious spirit, the 
love of war and conquest, which were the immediate 
causes of their ruin, but we need scarcely remind any 
of our readers that the old Roman republicans had 
many private and public virtues,—that they were sober, 
honest, chaste and hospitable,—and that they loved 
their country with an unbounded passion. All these 
disappeared. under an execrable despotism ; and the 
Romans experienced, what all nations will feel; that in 
forging chains for others they make rivets for their owi 
necks,—that those who enslave to-day are on the road 
to be enslaved to-morrow,—that the spoils Of unjist 
aggression, and the gains wrung from a vanquished but 
once free people, are like clothes stolen from the back 
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of a man that has died of the plague, which carry q 
curse and death to the fool who puts them on. The 
wooden sheds where Virginia repaired to school, and 
where her father seized the butcher’s knife, were suc. 
ceeded by marble porticoes and colonnades; and it js 
even said that, by night, the Forum was illuminated all 
round with lamps. On oné occasion, Julius Casar 
nearly covered it all over with tents or awnings, for the 
purpose of commodiously celebrating certain games; 
and Octavia, the sister of the Emperor Augustus, 
furnished it with an immense quantity of velaria, or 
canvass awnings, to shade the portions of it where 
causes were tried. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Foruam—on the Palatine Hill, which stands at 
one end of it—Augustus himself built a library, wherein 
he placed a large collection of law-books, as well as the 
works of all the famous Roman authors. Pliny gives an 
almost incredible notion of the number of statues and 
busts of gods, heroes, and emperors, which a few years 
later were arranged in the midst or around the Forum 
Romanum. Here the adjective sounds like an ab- 
surdity or a reproach. 

It was at this period, when the Romans had no 
deliberative voice, and not, as Mr, Eustace incorrectly 
says, “‘ when the Roman people assembled to exercise 
their sovereign power, and to decide the fate of heroes, 
kings, and nations,” that the Forum offered one of the 
richest artificial exhibitions that eye could behold. It 
terminated in triumphal arches; and here the eye 
rested on the glorious terraces of the Capitol,—there on 
the Imperial Palace, stoas, and temples on the Palatine 
Mount. It was no longer the centre of liberty and 
political affairs, but it was still the centre of justice (if 
we can apply that holy name) to an immense empire; 
and it was the great market-place, and a centre of 
general trade besides. As the value of houses and 
small pieces of land increased in the vicinity of our 
Cheapside, St. James’s, and Regent Street, so, and 
from the same canses of central and relative situation, 
did the prices rise in and near the Forum, A ware- 
house, a shop there, was worth more than one in any 
other part of Rome. ‘There is an illustrative and 
amusing passage in ome of Juvenal’s satires, where he 
speaks of the value of ground near the Forum, and of 
houses built on it; and in another satire, by the same 
Roman poet, who was contemporary- with what he 
describes, he says that “‘ quinque tabernie” (five shops 
or warehouses) on the Forum were equal to a nobie’s. 
estate. 

The list of all the edifices in the Forum would be 
tedious, nor could even learned antiquaries now make 
it correct; but among them we may mention the 
Temple of the Penates, or Household Gods, the 
Temple of Concord, the Temple of Jupiter Stator, the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, the Temple of Vesta, 
the Temple of Victory, the Temple of Julius Cesar, 
and the Arches of Fabian, Tiberius, and Severus. All 
these, however, and in most cases eyén the traces of 
them, have disappeared, the few objects remaining 
being a puzzle to such persons as take an interest in 
them, and examine the matters on the spot, For 
example, the three magnificent columns represented in 
our engraving have been differently assigned to the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator*, to a senate-house, to 4, 
portico, to a comitium or public hall, and to a bridge. 
If we could hazard ourselves 6n a field where more 
learned men have met, and almost fought on the 
subject, we should be inclined to say that the columns 
are the remains of thé Jupiter Stator, the Temple of 
the unreceding and immovable Roman Joye! 


* Stator, one who stands firm: from the verb s/are, to stand 
still; not to move back ot flinch, The Romans gave this surame 
to Jupiter, because he stopped their fliglt in a battle against the 
Sabines, 
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A few sad words will describe the present state of 
the Roman Forum. 

It is reduced, not indeed to the pasture-ground for 
cattle which Virgil described, but to the market-place 
for pigs, sheep, and oxen, being now the Smithfield of 
Rome. The hills, the river, the roads and bridges, in 
this mother of cities, mostly go by their ancient Latin 
names, slightly altered in Italian, but the Forum has 
not even retained its name: it is now called the Campo 
Vaccino, or the Field of Cows! 

Close by the stately ancient columns is a solitary 
Christian church, called Santa Maria Liberatrice, and 
at a few yards’ distance, in the middle of the Forum, 
there is an old Roman fountain, with a large granite 
basin, dingy from time and dirt. A few fragments of 
columns, capitals, and architraves lie scattered about, 
and here and there low jagged lines of old Roman 
walls show themselves above the rough surface of the 
Forum. If, however, you cross the “ field of freedom, 
faction, fame, and blood,” you presently reach ground 
that is almost covered with stupendous ruins, such as 
the Palace of the Cesars, the Coliseum, and the arch 
of Titus on the Via Sacra. 

There were several other Fora in Rome, besides the 
Romanum. Julius Cesar made one, Augustus another, 
and Trajan added a third. We may pass these by; but 
there is another Forum in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
the Forum Populi, which is frequently mentioned in 
the history of the Republic, and which interests us as 
being the popular and commercial resort of a free 
people. At stated periods the Romans and their 
friends or allies used to meet at that spot, and celebrate 
the Latine Feria, on which merry holidays religious 
ceremonies were accompanied by renewals of treaties 
of amity, by the imterchange of commodities, and by 
manly sports and pastimes. While the Roman citizens 
came from the Tyber, the free confederates descended 
from their mountains, or wended their way from the 
fertile plains beyond the river Liris. Sir William Gell 
thinks he can fix this interesting spot. 

“The habitations round the Temple of Jupiter 
Latialis, on the summit of Mont Albano, are supposed 
to have constituted the village called Forum Populi. 
It is probable that the meeting of the Latin confederates 
upon the mountain, and the fair held there, led to its 
erection. Here the Consuls had a house, where they 
sometimes lodged, which Dio Cassius (lib. liii.) says 
was struck by lightning*.” 

Generally speaking, the market-place of every con- 
siderable town was called by the Romans the Forum. 





MINERAL KINGDOM.—Secrion XLVI. 


We have now described all the metals which are used 
in the arts in their pure or metallic state, viz., iron, 
copper, tin, lead, gold, silver, mercury, platina, rhodium, 
zinc, antimony, and bismuth: four others remain to be 
noticed, viz., manganese, cobalt, arsenic, and chromium, 
which are also employed for different purposes of art, 
but only ixt combination with oxygen or other materials. 


MAnGaNesE was discovered by the Swedish chemists 
Scheele and Gahn, in the year 1774, having been ob- 
tained by them from a black mineral, which, till then, 
was imagined to be an ore of iron. The metal is never 
found in nature in a-pure state, probably on account of 
the great avidity with which it absorbs oxygen: when 
obtained artificially, it is found to be of a grey or 
whitish colour, like fresh-fractured iron, has a specific 
gravity of 8°00, and is quite brittle, being neither 
malleable nor ductile. It is very difficult of fusion, re- 
quiring a greater heat than iron does to melt it. There 
are differemt varieties of its ores, but they are all oxides, 


* See the ‘ Topography of Rome and its Vicinity,’ vol. i., p. 452. 
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mixed with various proportions of iron, sulphur, car- 
bonic acid, and earthy matter. The most common of 
these is the black oxide, which occurs sometimes crys- 
tallized, at other times, and more abundantly, in the 
form of a black powder or earth, in which state it is 
known in England by the name of black wad. It is 
found in most parts of the world, and, in minute quan- 
tities, is a very generally diffused substance in a great 
variety of rocks and other minerals, It is most abun- 
dant in the primary and more ancient of the secondary 
rocks. There is a manganese mine near Callington in 
Cornwall, and it is found in considerable quantity near 
Upton Pyne in Devonshire. 

The great consumption of the black oxide of manga- 
nese is for the purpose of obtaining oxygen gas from it, 
for the manufacture of bleaching liquors and powders. 
For this purpose a mixture of common salt and black 
oxide of manganese is put into a proper vessel, sul- 
phurie acid is poured upon it, and heat is applied. 
The sulphuric acid decomposes the common salt, set- 
ting muriatic acid free, which acts upon the manganese, 
and chlorine, or oxymuriatic-acid gas, as it used to be 
called, is produced, which is afterwards combined either 
with potash, or, what is more usual, with quick-lime in 
the dry state; and this last is the bleaching powder 
of Tennant, now universally consumed in bleaching 
establishments. The usual way in which chemists 
obtain oxygen gas is by heating the black oxide of 
manganese in an iron retort, and conveying the gas by 
a tube under the surface of water into jars. It is also 
extensively used in the manufacture of glass, in order 
to render it colourless, which is supposed to be effected 
by the manganese uniting with the iron almost always 
contained in the materials used for making glass, and 
which would impart a green tinge if not thus néutral- 
ized. Care must be taken, however, not to add too 
much manganese, for an excess of it would produce a 
purple glass. This application of manganese was 
known before the true nature of the substance used 
was ascertained; and, on account of its property of 
cleansing the glass from impurities, it is even now 
sometimes cailed “* glass soap.” 


CoBa.t was discovered by a German chemist of the 
name of Brandt, in the year 1733, and was so called 
(in German Kobalt, and sometimes Kobold) because 
the ore was found in mines where noxious vapours were 
prevalent, and which the miners ascribed to Kopo.p, 
the evil spirit of the mountains. It is never found pure. 
When obtained from the ore, it is of a reddish-grey 
colour, without much lustre, has a specific gravity of 
7°83; is brittle at common temperatures, but, when 
red-hot, may be partially extended under the hammer. 
It is fusible only in a very strong heat, nearly as high 
as that required to melt cast-iron. It is attracted by 
the magnet, and is capable of being rendered per- 
manently magnetic. 

There are not many varieties of the ores of this metal : 
the most common are its combinations with arsenic, 
sulphur, and iron, the arsenic generally predominating 
over the other constituent parts: they occur in veins 
traversing the primary strata, and also in the rocks 
themselves. The chief supply of the metal is from 
Norway, Sweden, Bohemia, Silesia, and Saxony. Ores 
of cobalt are found in different parts of Cornwall, but 
not abundantly. 

The sole use of this metal is in the state of an oxide, 
when it gives a blue colour to glass, porcelain, and 
other earthy mixtures. A very small quantity produces 
a great intensity of colour, one grain of the pure oxide 
giving a very full blue to 240 grains of glass; and 
therefore it is usually sold diluted, as it were, by a 
quantity of vitrifiable earth, such as flints, either simply 
mixed with the earth, when it forms a brown powder 
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called Zaffre, or already melted with the vitrifiable 
materials, and finely ground, when it is called smalés, 
azure-blue, and powder-blue, 
smalts, the ore is roasted in a furnace of a particular 
construction, having a horizontal chimney, sometimes 
600 feet long, chiefly composed of wood. The purpose 
of this very long chimney is to condense the vapours 
of the arsenic contained in the ore, and prevent their 
escape into the atmosphere. The ore, being well cal- 
cined, is ground to a fine powder, mixed with two parts 
of powdered flints or quartz and melted, and thus a 
blue glass is formed. This last, by repeated grindings 
and washings, is brought to the state of a very fine 
impalpable powder, and then it is fit for use. The 
principal manufactures of smalts are in Norway, and, 
in Saxony, at Schneeberg, a small town south of 
Leipzig, at the foot of the metalliferous mountains 
called the Erzebirge, or ore-mountains. 

The great consumption of ‘smalts is to give a slight 
blue tint_to white linen and cotton fabrics after they 
have undergone the’ process of bleaching, and they are 
employed for the ‘same purpose by washerwomen ; and 
in the manufacture of paper, the blue shade is given by 
this material. 

Tn the'year 1832 the importations of smalts were,— 


From Norway «sse.eseeseeees 309,579 lbs. 


wo Germany seescceceessee 98,668 
> oe Holland Cecreciccccccee 115970 
” Spain *eeeePeeweeeeeeveeee 7049 


426,566 lbs. 


There are manufactures of smalts in Holland, but the 
materials are brought from Germany. 


Arsenic.—This substance was first made known as 
a peculiar metal by Brandt, in the year 1733, at the 
same time with cobalt, both occurring in the same ore. 
The origin of the name, which is Greek, will be found 
in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’ The ‘pure metal is of a 
greyish white colour, with a bright metallic lustre, but 
it speedily tarnishes by exposure to the air, becoming 
black. It has-a specific gravity of 5°88, and is exceed- 
ingly brittle. When combined with other metals, it is 
highly detrimental, rendering them brittle and im- 
malleable. Its point of fusion has not been exactly 
ascertained, but it’is of all the metals the most volatile, 
for, when exposed to a heat of 356 degrees, it is dissi- 
pated from the solid state into vapour. If the opera- 
tion be carried on in a close vessel, the metal is sub- 
limed without change; but, when exposed to the air, it 
combines with oxygen, and is converted into a white 
powder, which is an oxide, with slightly-acid properties, 
and is the common arsenic of commerce, so well known 
as a deadly poison. The vapour of metallic arsenic 
has a peculiar smell, resembling garlic. 

Arsenic is a natural production of frequent occur- 
rence, and presents itself, under a great variety of 
forms, in combination with other minerals. It is found 
in the pure or native state, but the most common ores 
are those in which it is combined with other metals, 
especially with cobalt, iron, and silver. United with 
one proportion of sulphur, it forms the brilliant red 
mineral called realgar; with another proportion, the 
bright golden yellow substance called orpiment, a name 
formed from the Latin words auri pigmentum, signify- 
ing pigment of gold, because it was used by the ancients 
as a paint. In combination with a larger proportion 
of oxygen than the white oxide has, this metal forms 
a peculiar acid, called the arsenic acid; it is of 
frequent occurrence in nature, combined with iron, 
lead, copper, earths, &c., forming beautiful minerals 
called arseniates. All the ores are confined to the older 
rocks, being usually met with in veins, along with other 

‘ metallic ores, traversing those formations. They are 


In the manufacture of 
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found very commonly in stich circumstances in Corn. 
wall, and, indeed, in most countries of the world, but 
the chief supply is from those parts of Norway, 
Sweden, and Saxony, where cobalt-ores are smelted. 

Uses,—What is commonly called arsenic, and which, 
as we have said, is not the pure metal, but the white 
oxide, is composed of about 75 per cent. of arsenic and 
25 of oxygen. It is prepared by heating the ores in a 
strong cast-iron box, provided with a conical head of 
the same metal, into which the fumes of the metal rise, 
combining with the oxygen of the air, and are condensed; 
and this first product is purified by a second sublima- 
tion of the same sort. The chief consumption of it is in 
the manufacture of glass, where it acts partly as a flux 
for the other materials, but its agency in improving the 
quality of the glass is. not well understood. Metallie 
arsenic has no deleterious effect upon the human body, 
it is the white oxide which acts so violently : but even 
that, when administered in very minute quantity, hag 
been, of late years, found to be a valuable medicine in 
several forms of disease. Those who are curious to 
know in what maladies it. has been used may consult 
the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ where they will also find a 
description of the most approved method of detecting 
this poison where its presence is suspected, 


Curomium was discovered. by the French chemist 
Vauquelin, in an ore of lead from Siberia, in the year 
1797, and he ‘gave it that name from a Greek word 
(chroma), signifying colour, on account of the rematk- 
able vividness of colour which the metal, in different 
states, communicates to various ‘substances with which 
it may be combined ;—a single grain of some prepara- 
tions giving a perceptible tint to three quarts of water. 
When obtained pure, it is a metal of ‘a greyish white 
colour, having a specific gravity of about 5°00, being 
extremely brittle, and very difficult of fusion, When 
united with oxygen it forms a peculiar acid, and com- 
binations of this acid with lead and iron are the only 
forms in which’ the metal is found. The chromate of 
lead comes from. Siberia; the chromate. of iron is met 
with in Siberia, the United States of North America, 
France, and the Shetland Islands. 

The only use of this metal is as a colouring body. 
The beautiful paint called chrome yellow is a compound 
of chromic acid and oxide of lead-; and another prepa- 
ration with lead produces a powder of a beautiful red 
colour, which, as well as the yellow, is a durable paint, 
and a valuable material in dyeing and calico-printing. 
Oxide of chromium tinges glass of a beautiful emerald- 
green colour. 





We have now described sixteen different metals, 
being all those which are employed in the arts: besides 
these, eleven others have been discovered ; but, as they 
are as yet only objects of interest to the chemist and 
mineralogist, it does not fall within the scope of our 
present plan to notice them. But even these twenty- 
seven bodies do not constitute all the metals, for modern 
researches have proved that the fixed alkalies and the 
earths are oxides of peculiar metals, and thus the 
list extends to forty-two. But it belongs more to 
chemistry than to a description of the Mineral King- 
dom to treat of the earths as compound bodies, and 
we shall therefore proceed, in our future Sections, to 
describe other mineral substances which are employed 
in the useful and ornamental arts. 
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